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Islamic Archaeology in Libya, 1969-1989 


By G. R. D. King! 


Introduction 

In the course of the two decades since 1969, archaeological and architectural investiga- 
tions relating to the Islamic period in Libya have made sufficient progress for it to be 
possible now to see the country’s Islamic antiquities with a reasonable degree of perspec- 
tive within Libya and in relation to a broader context. Nevertheless, a great deal of work 
remains to be done, both with regard to extending the geographical scope of research on 
Islamic Libya and to studying relatively neglected periods. At present we are better 
informed about certain Fatimid monuments in Libya than any other Islamic buildings in 
the country. While the importance of Libya in the tenth and eleventh centuries AD is a 
matter of great interest, it must not be forgotten that even today, we know very much less 
in detail about the mosques and houses of later times. A marked imbalance therefore exists 
in the relative degree of information available for an account of the Islamic archaeology 
and architecture of Libya in the period as a whole. This imbalance is very clear in the 
present survey. 

The extent of the increase in knowledge of the Islamic archaeology of Libya becomes 
immediately clear by referring to K. A. C. Creswell’s A Bibliography of the Architecture, 
Arts and Crafts of Islam to Ist Jan. 1960 and the Supplements to it (Creswell 1973; Pearson 
et al. 1984). In his original Bibliography Creswell found nothing on Libyan architecture 
except for some studies on Tripoli. Even in the 1960s, very little further research on the 
Islamic period was published, although it was in this period that Ajdabiyah and Madinah 
Sultan were initially investigated: this work formed the foundation of that which was to 
follow after 1969. By the time that the latest Supplement to Creswell’s Bibliography 
appeared in 1984, a plethora of published material had emerged as a result of the sharp 
rise of interest in Islamic Libya during the period from 1969 onwards. As a result, no 
comprehensive survey of Islamic archaeology and architecture in North Africa written in 
the future will be complete without giving some account of the information that has been 
accumulated during the period 1969 to 1989. 

The present discussion will deal with the Islamic antiquities by region for the sake of 
coherence. At present, we have insufficient information to attempt a survey by period 
across the country as a whole for we know the dates of far too few buildings. An account of 
antiquities by region, however, has disadvantages for it tends to concentrate attention on 
the most thoroughly examined areas of the country. Thus we know very much more at 
present of Cyrenaica, the Barqa of the Islamic geographers, in the early Islamic periods 
than we do of the west or the south. For the Fatimid period, our understanding of 
Ajdabiyah and Madinah Sultan is far greater than for any other part of the country. Yet the 
impression that emerges — that other parts of Libya were without importance in these 
periods — is not accurate; it is merely that too little has been done elsewhere in Libya to 
provide us with an equally informed understanding. 
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The Advent of Islam 7 

The Arab forces led by ‘Amr b. al-‘As entered Cyrenaica in AD 642 after they had 
secured their position in Egypt. The city of Barga (the modern al-Marj) surrendered and a 
tribute of 13,000 dinars was paid to the Muslims; the Islamic sources refer to Cyrenaica as 
Barqa. ‘Amr’s expedition then pressed westwards, and in the course of 643, he reached 
Tripoli, although the Byzantine forces in the east of Libya were not yet entirely reduced 
(Goodchild 1967, 115-124). After a short siege, Tripoli fell. Meanwhile, another Islamic 
force penetrated southwards. ‘Uqba b. Nafit was despatched to Zuwayla in Fezzan, and he 
is also said to have conquered Ujlah, far to the south of Ajdabiyah. A further expedition 
took place in AD 644-645, apparently to reduce the surviving Byzantine resistance along 
the coast. In the west, the position of Islam remained uncertain, and fighting continued in 
Ifriqiya until much later. It was with the foundation of Qayrawan in modern Tunisia 
between AD 670 and 674-675 that the Muslims were able adequately to increase their 
power to effect the conquest of the rest of North Africa as far as the Atlantic. The conver- 
sion of many of the Berber population to Islam brought a welcome reinforcement to the 
Muslim Arab army which then pressed on into Spain in the early eighth century AD. 

It seems to be generally true in the Near East that the arrival of Islam did not herald the 
end of urban settlement. Instead, the Islamic conquest led to the overlay of Islam onto 
already existing cultures. Recent archaeological excavations in Cyrenaica at Sidi Khrebish 
(Benghazi), Ptolemais (Tulmaytha) and Tocra (Tawshira) suggest that, just as in the Near 
East, so in Libya there was no complete cessation of settlement after the invasions of AD 
642-645. Instead, there seems to have been a continuation of earlier settlement with some 
changes to certain buildings, and changed use of some buildings. It does not appear that 
there was a sudden ruin or desertion of towns as a result of the conquest, judging from the 
evidence so far available. 


Cyrenaica 

Bargqa (al-Mar)) 

Barqa, modern al-Marj, gave its name to north-eastern Libya after the Islamic conquest. It 
lies north-east of Benghazi and inland from the coast by some 20 km. Archaeological 
investigations at al-Marj in 1956 and 1962 showed that the modern town stood on top of 
early Islamic Barqa (Abdussaid 1971, 121-128). Examination of the town revealed 
enough to propose a reconstruction of the ancient town limits. It appears that it was 
rectangular, its boundary defined by a ditch of which stretches could still be identified. 
Soundings showed that the early Islamic levels overlaid Roman deposits. 

In the south-east quarter of the town in the Zawiyat al-Sanusiya mosque, a number of 
ancient marble columns were found re-used in the prayer hall. Although inscriptions were 
found on the columns, it was not possible to read them until after 1962, when the mosque 
was damaged by earthquake and the inscriptions were removed. The inscriptions include 
the shahdda, the profession of faith in Islam, and the name of the Fatimid Caliph al-Mu'izz 
(952/953-975). The inscriptions are in bold floriate Kufic, in a low relief, bordered by 
guard bands with rings that recall Sassanian beads. It seems that the columns had been 
conveyed to the Zawiyat al-Sanusiya mosque from some major building of the Fatimid 
period. Although, no further archaeological work seems to have been carried out in the 
interim at the town, it is welcome news that a new Anglo-Libyan project will be 
commencing at this extremely important site. 


Ptolemais (Tulmaytha) 
Ptolemais, the modern Tulmaytha, served as the port for Barqa in the early Islamic period. 
The city had flourished in Roman and Byzantine times and it appears that settlement 
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continued into the Islamic period with some of the buildings of earlier date still in use after 
the Islamic conquest. 

House G, a building of Roman date, is reported to have been in use during the 
Byzantine and early Islamic periods (Ward-Perkins et al. 1986, 121, 125-126). The house 
is reckoned to have been abandoned abruptly in the fourth century AD, perhaps as a 
result of earthquake. The house was re-occupied thereafter and it was rebuilt in the later 
Byzantine period and under the Muslims. In late rebuilding, it was subdivided into what 
are described as ‘linked units’ and industrial activity seems to have taken place there, 
indicated by possible olive presses: this is attributed to the Islamic period. Subsequently, 
at an unknown date, the building was abandoned. 

Other buildings at Ptolemais provide evidence of continued settlement into early 
Islamic times. A triconchos building in the north-east quadrant has an Arabic inscription 
in Kufic on a paving block (Little 1985, 47; Ward-Perkins et al. 1986, 148). Buildings in 
the East Avenue indicate re-use in the early Islamic period (Ward-Perkins er al. 1986, 
149). A Triapsidal Hall of Roman origins may also have been occupied in the Byzantine 
period although the question of Islamic period use of that house is a matter of speculation 
(Ward-Perkins et al. 1986, 143). This cumulative evidence leads the authors to draw 
important conclusions regarding the transitional period between the end of Byzantine 
occupation and the coming of Islam to Ptolemais, and, by implication, to other towns in 
the region. They warn that the term ‘squatter occupation’ used in the past to describe later 
alterations to Roman sites is one deserving caution. At Ptolemais, the evidence of late 
eevee can be taken to indicate continuity into Islamic times (Ward-Perkins et al. 
1986, 152). 


Tocra (Tawshira) 

A similar pattern of Byzantine-Early Islamic continuity has been identified at the major 
Roman site of Tocra, between Tulmaytha and Benghazi. A bath of Roman origin under- 
went later changes which suggest activity in the late Byzantine and the early Islamic period. 
Evidence of use of the building under the Muslims is indicated by an Arabic inscription 
inscribed crudely over the main door to the atrium of the bath (Jones 1984, 111). 

Another building at Tocra, a fortress, appears to have been built to face the Muslim 
invasion. It has been suggested that the fortress of Tocra was built in the final years of the 
Byzantine presence in the country and that the fortress probably fell to the Arabs two 
years later (Jones 1985, 37). Tocra was one of the main points of resistance to the Islamic 
force in Cyrenaica/Barqa, and it would have been supported by the Byzantine navy even 
when the hinterland had fallen to ‘Amr. After the fall of Tocra, it appears that urban life in 
the town continued under the Muslims, while the fortress survived into Islamic times 
(Jones 1985, 37, 39; Jones 1983, 115-121). 


Berenike (Sidi Khrebish, Benghazi) 

Excavations at Sidi Khrebish, on the site of the ancient Berenike, have also produced 
evidence for early Islamic settlement of the ancient site. This corresponds well with the 
information from other sites in the region. A number of buildings at Sidi Khrebish have 
been associated with settlement in the early Islamic period, including a church and neigh- 
bouring buildings, and the city wall. Excavation at the church has shown that this early 
sixth century AD foundation was damaged in the early Islamic period and that it was then 
reused for another, apparently secular, purpose (Lloyd 1977, 186-194). A group of 
buildings lying immediately west and south of this church were also in use in the early 
Islamic period. The buildings were probably of late Roman origin but under the Muslims 
they were reconstructed with masonry from the church. 
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A defensive wall surrounded Berenike in the Roman and the Byzantine periods: the 
Islamic wall at the site may have followed these earlier walls. A circular tower of poor 
construction with masonry from earlier structures is taken to belong to the Islamic period 
(Lloyd 1977, 197-198). Unfortunately, pottery from the area had been removed in the 
course of earlier excavations and this prevented the structure being dated with any 
accuracy. However, the tower has been compared to the corner towers of the Late 
Byzantine/early Islamic fortress at Tocra as well as to the Fatimid fortress at Ajdabiyah 
and to the ribats at Munastir and Susa in Tunisia (Lloyd 1977, 197-198). 

Activity of the early Islamic period at Sidi Khrebish does not seem to extend beyond the 
later tenth or eleventh century AD, on the basis of the coin finds from the site. These 
consist of a copper coin of the eighth or ninth century, a silver fraction of a dirham of al- 
Mutizz (952-975), two Byzantine issues of John I (969-976) and three tenth or eleventh 
century silver fractions of a dirham which had been incorporated into a finger-ring (Reece 
1977, 231-232; Lloyd 1977, 190). An Islamic glass bottle with linear and facet cutting is 
attributable to the ninth or tenth century (Price in Kenrick 1977, 308: Deposit 104). 

Glazed pottery from the site was found only in small quantities. It consists of distinctive 
painted vessels with brown, black and yellow glazes over a white slip (Riley 1979, 
371-372). It is dated tentatively to the later tenth century or earlier. Riley suggests that 
these glazed wares are quite unlike pottery of the period from other sites in Libya and else- 
where in North Africa. Parallels seem to be absent at Islamic Ajdabiyah or Madinah 
Sultan. This remarkable fact requires further investigation. 

Twenty-five oil lamps or fragments of lamps are dated by Bailey (1985, 171-173) to the 
early Islamic period. All were probably of local manufacture. Egyptian lamps of the tenth 
and eleventh centuries offer many similarities, but Bailey also notes the possibility that the 
general form may be very much earlier. 

The question of continuous settlement at Sidi Khrebish from the mid-seventh to the 
tenth or eleventh century AD is therefore problematic. Firm evidence for occupation 
during the early part of this period is lacking, but both Riley and Bailey draw attention to 
the difficulties of dating the ceramic material accurately. In respect of the coarseware Riley 
(1979, 371) notes that it was only rarely possible to distinguish early Islamic from 
Byzantine products. But however the Sidi Khrebish site developed, the probability that 
other parts of Berenike saw some form of occupation throughout the early Islamic periods 
is accepted by the excavators. 


Ajdabiyah 

The site of Ajdabiyah lies south-west of Benghazi. Although it was associated with the 
coastal route between Barqa and Tripoli it actually stands 18 km from the sea. It is also 
connected to the interior, for a route runs in a generally southerly direction to Ujlah and to 
Kufrah beyond. Ajdabiyah existed from at least the Roman period when it was known as 
Corniclanum (Goodchild 1951, 11-16; Whitehouse 1972, 13-14). The importance of 
Ajdabiyah in all periods lay in the fact that there were wells there; it is because of these that 
it was a major station in Roman and Fatimid times. After the Fatimids had established 
themselves in Ifriqiya in the early tenth century AD, they came to dominate most of North 
Africa from their capital of al-Mahdiya in Tunisia. As they increasingly directed their 
attention eastwards towards Egypt, the route and the stations on the coast road became of 
interest to them. Fatimid concern with the route to the east manifests itself at Ajdabiyah 
and at Madinah Sultan. 

As a result of excavations in the 1950s and again between 1971 and 1976, Ajdabiyah is 
now one of the best known Islamic period sites in Libya (Abdussaid 1964, 115-119; 
Blake et al. 1971, 105-120; Whitehouse 1972, 12-21; Whitehouse 1973, 20-27; 
Donaldson 1976, 9-10; Abdussaid 1976, 19-24; Riley 1982, 85-104). Two ancient 
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buildings have been investigated, a gasr, interpreted as a fortified palace, and a ruined 
mosque known locally as the Jami Sahnun. Both buildings are now known to be of Fatim- 
id origin. 

The qasr is a stone-built structure, with rubble core walls faced with ashlar. It is largely 
reduced to foundations although a vaulted chamber on the south-west side still stands in 
elevation. A drawing of AD 1824 shows that the gasr stood in much better condition at 
that date. The gasr forms a rectangle measuring 33.5 m X 22.5 m with its corners rein- 
forced by round towers and rectangular intermediate towers. According to the 1824 
drawing, the corner towers were once vaulted by domes (Blake ef al. 1971, Plate XLIIa). 
A single salient entrance in the north-east wall gave access to the interior where there was 
a courtyard surrounded by chambers. On the south-west side is the vaulted chamber 
which was the main element in a suite of rooms in a T-plan, the principal apartments of the 
ancient building. The T-plan suite of rooms was originally isolated from the central court- 
yard by a portico which preceded it and screened it from the courtyard; to this extent, the 
main rooms enjoyed a degree of privacy from the more public courtyard. It seems that the 
vaulted chamber was an audience hall used by an official or other highly placed person, 
while the more modest chambers flanking the courtyard could have been used as barracks 
to accommodate the garrison. 

The main work of excavation at the gasr took place between 1952 and 1962, leading to 
publication of the ground-plan of the building (Abdussaid 1964). Only limited additional 
investigations were carried out in 1972 to clarify certain points. As a result of this later 
work, it appears now that there was at some early date a bent entrance, turning to the left, 
rather than running straight as it appears to do in the original published plan (Blake et al. 
1971, 110; Whitehouse 1972, 20). This feature is found in other North African buildings 
and appears to have been popular in the tenth and the early eleventh centuries as a result 
of Fatimid taste for it. 

The gasr at Ajdabiyah belongs to the type of ribat more familiar in Tunisia at Susa and 
Munastir. Fortresses once were numerous on the coasts of Ifriqiya, initially associated with 
the wars of the Aghlabids against Sicily, Italy and the Mediterranean islands. Subsequently, 
the Fatimids found the same type of building useful as they established themselves in 
North Africa in the face of hostility from the ‘Abbasids, the Spanish Umayyads and the 
Byzantines. Whitehouse concludes that the gasr of Ajdabiyah should be attributed to the 
Fatimids and, on the basis of similarities of style between the stucco decoration from the 
qasr and stone ornament from the mosque and inscriptions, he argues that both buildings 
date from the same period. He further supports the Fatimid attribution of the gasr by 
referring to the parallel between its bent entrance and that of the palace of the Fatimid 
Caliph Abu’l-Qasim at Raqqada of c. AD 930. Within the period it is hard to be more 
specific: he suggests that the gasr was constructed in the period between AD 912 when the 
Fatimids attacked Ajdabiyah and before AD 1051, in which year the Bani Hilal and the 
Bani Sulaym bedouin invaded the region. However, he makes a speculative attempt to link 
the gasr to a specific event in Fatimid history, suggesting that it may have been built as a 
rest-house, one of a number that the Fatimid Caliph al-Mu'izz is said to have constructed 
along the road to Egypt. The construction of the gasr betrays signs of haste, although in 
conception the building was monumental. It was in no way provincial, but the work of 
skilled craftsmen (Blake et al. 1971, 109; Whitehouse 1972, 19, 21). It may be that the 
audience hall was destined to be used as a place for receptions by al-Mu‘izz in his march 
from al-Mahdiya to his new city of Cairo in AD 973. It is possible that this was the sole 
purpose of the formal building, although it may also have been intended to serve a longer 
term military purpose as well. It is worth bearing in mind that the qgasr stands on the 
northern side of the town and in this position it could have served to protect Ajdabiyah 
from an attack from the coast, whether by the ‘ Abbasids or by the Byzantines. 
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Other antiquities at Ajdābiyah include the remains of the old city wall, built in mud 
brick (Blake et al. 1971, 107; Abdussaid 1976, 19-24). Abdussaid also mentions a 
number of other remains in the town. However, by far the most important monument after 
the qasr is the mosque, known as Jami Sahnun, in the Sidi Hasan graveyard, and which 
was excavated between 1971 and 1976. The mosque had long since been ruined, although 
the site was still respected in later times and a late mosque on the site had incorporated the 
ancient mihrab. 

The mosque that was excavated was built of limestone and mud, with stone used for its 
piers, jambs and the now-vanished minaret (Whitehouse 1972, 15-18; Blake ef al. 1971, 
108-109; Whitehouse 1973, 22-24; Donaldson 1976, 9-10). It was a rectangular 
structure measuring 47 mx 31 m overall, including a courtyard on the north-west side 
measuring 20 mX 17.2 m. According to the final ground-plan published by Whitehouse, 
the mosque was surrounded by an enclosure wall reinforced at irregular intervals by 
buttresses, a feature which recalls the Jami of Qayrawan. There was an axial entrance in 
the centre of the north-west wall, opposite the mihrab and lateral openings in the south- 
west and the north-east sides. None of the entrances had a porch; all appear to have been 
plain. The mosque would have contrasted in this respect with the Fatimid mosque further 
to the west at Madinah Sultan, and also with the more familiar Fatimid mosques of 
al-Mahdiya in Tunisia and the mosques of al-Azhar and al-Hakim in Cairo. 

The courtyard of the mosque at Ajdabiyah was surrounded on all four sides by an 
arcade and the courtyard was paved with flagstones, with a water-tank in the centre, to 
judge from the published ground-plan. In the north-west arcade, to the left of the main 
entrance, was a minaret. Its base was square, forming a podium at least 4 m high, 
approached by steps. The minaret was no longer intact in 1971, but photographs from 
about 1934 show that the shaft was octagonal. This discovery is one of the most important 
to emerge for it offers an origin for the Egyptian minaret tradition that developed in 
Fatimid times. It also confirms the eleventh century account of al-Bakri who commented 
on the octagonal minaret of the Ajdabiyah mosque. This major new information may be 
taken to explain the shape of the south-western minaret in the mosque of al-Hakim in 
Cairo of AD 990-1013, which in turn contributed to the evolution of the Mamluk period 
minaret tradition. Whether it originated in Libya is unclear, but it may well have arisen in 
the period before the Fatimids took Egypt and to that extent the octagonal form may be 
taken to be North African in origin. 

Within the prayer hall, the arcades ran at right angles to the qibla wall (Whitehouse 
1972, Fig. 4, 18). The broader central aisle formed a T-plan with the transept parallel to 
the gib/a wall in a plan that echoed the Jami of al-Mahdiya, the Fatimid capital. However, 
the tradition has antecedents which are still older, going back to the reconstruction of the 
Jami: of Qayrawan by the Aghlabids in AD 836, to the Jami of Cordoba of AD 785-786, 
and to the Masjid al-Aqsd@’ as it was rebuilt in AD 780. According to Whitehouse, the 
Ajdabiyah Jami had a dome immediately before the mihrab, which, if correct, links it both 
to the Jamit of Qayrawan in the ninth century and to the mosques of al-Azhar and 
al-Hakim built in Cairo by the Fatimids. The mihrab was one of the areas in which decora- 
tive stucco was found, showing that the Fatimids concentrated decorative plaster around 
the mihrab area in the Ajdabiyah mosque, much as they did in their mosques in Cairo. The 
stucco from the mosque at Ajdabiyah has been associated with the later Fatimid period at 
the site, c. AD 962 (Whitehouse 1973, 24). The mihrab of the Ajdabiyah mosque had 
been reduced to foundations by modern times, but enough survived to show that it had 
formed a curved recess projecting as a rectangular salient on the exterior. It was better 
preserved in 1824 when it was drawn as a great horse-shoe arch, recalling arch traditions 
of both Aghlabid and Fatimid buildings in North Africa. To the right of the mihrab 
Donaldson (1976, 9) records finding evidence of what may have been a minbar, but 
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erosion seems to have been too great for him to add much to this basic observation. It is 
unclear whether it was a fixed minbar, a type known from Arabia and east Africa. 

A curious feature of the Ajdabiyah mosque is a row of five (presumably once six) small 
blind niches in the piers that form the facade of the prayer hall: they were set in groups of 
three on either side of the axial arcade leading to the mihrab. Similar niches occur in other 
Fatimid mosques. At al-Mahdiya a recess of the same type appeared on either side of the 
axial arcade, and a similar arrangement appears in the facade of the mosque of al-Azhar as 
reconstructed by the Caliph al-Hafiz (1130-1149). West of Ajdabiyah at Madinah Sultan, 
there is a pair of niches of differing sizes on either side of the axial arcade, one of which has 
been explained as an early mihrab. In the case of the Ajdabiyah mosque it seems 
impossible to explain these recesses as mihrabs, and they seem to be no more than 
decorative features in the prayer hall facade, albeit in mihrab-like terms. 

The chronology of the Ajdabiyah mosque has been proposed as follows: there seems 
to have been a mosque beneath the mosque that has been discussed, and it has been 
suggested that this is the one mentioned by the ninth century AD geographer al-Ya'qubi. A 
sondage through the mosque floor showed Roman and Byzantine period occupation, with 
mid-third century AD and earlier pottery in the lowest level. The later levels under the 
floor were of the sixth and the seventh centuries AD (Riley 1983, 138-142). Any early 
Islamic mosque on the site appears to have been replaced by the Fatimids, after their sack 
of Ajdabiyah in AD 912, and Whitehouse suggests that the new mosque was built in either 
AD 922-923 or 932. Later construction at the Ajdabiyah mosque he dates to AD 962 
(Whitehouse 1973, 26-27). The ceramic evidence from the mosque for the Islamic period 
was not very great, although as far as the pre-destruction period of the mosque is 
concerned, this is not surprising: mosques tend to be kept extremely clean. The pottery 
found was mostly from the period after the building was abandoned and is dated tenta- 
tively to the eleventh and twelfth centuries AD (Riley 1982, 85). The polychrome glazed 
wares are comparable to those from Madinah Sultan, discussed below, and to the extent 
that the date of the latter site is understood, so too is the date of the pottery from 
Ajdabiyah. A point which is stressed by Riley is the absence of lustre wares at Ajdabiyah, 
and these have proven to be extremely rare at Madinah Sultan as well. The few lamp 
fragments belonged to a Fatimid date, while the unglazed cooking wares appeared to be of 
local North African origin, and derived from Late Roman forms in the region. 


Ujlah|Awjlah 

To the south of Ajdabiyah at a distance of 200 km is Ujlah/Awjlah, one of a group of oases 
on the trade route southwards towards Kufrah. The place is mentioned in Islamic tradition 
in the context of the expeditions of ‘Uqba b. Nafi', and it is said that ‘Abd Allah b. Abi 
Sarh died at Ujlah in AD 647 (Shagluf 1976, 25-28). A mosque in the town has been 
identified as including parts of a structure which may go back to the twelfth century AD 
while another mosque, associated with Ibn Abi Sarh, may be still older. 

The old mosque of Ujlah is built of stone and brick and measures about 30 m X 21.5 m. 
The building has undergone numerous reconstructions and a late inscription is dated to 
AD 1764-1765. Shagluf suggests that this much altered mosque originally had six aisles 
and shows that the typical arch has a roughly rounded profile. The bays are vaulted by 
curious conical domes. The aisles furthest from the qibla wall have well cut limestone 
blocks forming piers. Shagluf treats them as being of a single date. The minaret is now in 
ruins but the qibla wall remains intact and is interesting inasmuch as it has not only a 
mihrāb recess but, to its right, a minbar recess. Such recesses for a minbar are found in 
Arabia in both the Hijaz and Najd, although the connection with Libya, if any, is a matter 
that requires further investigation. The presence of minbar recesses in Arabia may 
indicate that they stem from an early Islamic tradition, but the point has yet to be proven. 
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The Gulf of Sirt 

Madinah Sultăn (Surt, Sirt) 

The site of Madinah Sultan, sometimes referred to as al-Madaynah, and identified with the 
early Islamic town of Surt (Sirt), lies roughly midway between Benghazi and Tripoli. The 
ancient site is 55 km to the east of the modern town of Sirt. The Islamic settlement is by no 
means the oldest town on the site for occupation is recorded since Punic and Roman 
times. In ancient times it was known successively as Charax and as Iscina (Goodchild 
1964, 99-106). The Roman site is to the west of the Islamic town and close to the sea. It 
must be assumed that it was Iscina which was conquered by the Muslims between AD 642 
and 643, for ‘Amr’s army must have passed this way on their march to Tripoli. 

Between 1963 and 1966, excavations on the walls of ancient Surt and on its Jami were 
carried out by M. Mostafa and A. Abdussaid (Mostafa 1967, 145-154; Abdussaid 1967, 
155-160). A four season excavation by G. Fehervari followed between 1977 and 1981, 
and Dr Fehervari has kindly made available his report on the excavations to the present 
writer (Fehervari 1983): much of what follows is based on this hitherto unpublished report. 

The site of Madinah Sultan encompasses an area of about 184,000 m2 surrounded by a 
town wall describing an irregular oval. In many places the masonry has been robbed out, 
but nevertheless, Mostafa was able to locate the northern stretch of wall, reinforced with 
buttresses, as well as two gates, one towards the west (the bahri gate of al-Bakri, writing in 
the eleventh century AD) and another small gate to the north. A third gate mentioned by 
al-Bakni, the gibli, was not discovered until 1980-1981 when it was identified near the 
south-east corner of the town. This third gate appears to have been walled up in later 
time. Other major features of the town include two ruined structures, identified as the 
south-east fort and the south-west fort. These are associated by Dr A. Hamdani with the 
statement by al-Maqrizi, that when the Fatimid Caliph al-Mu'izz advanced on Egypt, he 
built forts and dug wells along the road (Fehervari 1983). This work took place between 
AD 965 and 969. A third prominent tell is known as the central mound and has been 
investigated by Fehervari, who has shown that it was not a large building as had been 
suspected: rather, he found that it was part of the main town with cess pits, ovens and the 
remains of a glass furnace. 

A large building discovered at Madinah Sultan was a mosque which was excavated by 
A. Abdussaid in 1964. Further small-scale investigations took place between 1977 and 
1981. The mosque proved to be of Fatimid date and it joins that at Ajdabiyah as a major 
addition to our knowledge of religious architecture in North Africa in the tenth century 
AD. The mosque was built of stone and it measures overall 31 xX 41 m, with a prayer-hall 
that measures 12 x 26 m and a courtyard measuring 19 x 21 m. Its gibla was incorrectly 
turned towards the south-south-east and in this respect it is like other mosques in the 
Maghrib with erroneous qiblas, the best-known of which is the Jami of Cordoba. The 
walls of the Madinah Sultan mosque were reinforced along the sides of the building and 
along about half the length of the gibla wall: Fehervari regards this reinforcement as a 
strengthening made necessary by earth tremor, fire or the effects of war. 

Access to the mosque was by means of four entrances, one of which was set axially in 
the north-north-west side facing the main mihrab. A second doorway in the east-north- 
east side gave access to the courtyard, while a pair of large entrances was set in the west- 
south-west, again giving access to the courtyard. This pair of gateways formed a double 
porch and in their more ornate and emphatic treatment they differed markedly from the 
gates facing the other two directions. According to Abdussaid, the more northerly of the 
two gates was sealed off in later times, while the other door was reduced in width. The 
monumental form and the double gateway on this side is presumably explained by the fact 
that these entrances faced towards the town centre, and they were intended to constitute 
the main access to the mosque originally. The more monumental character of these two 
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doorways contrasts with the plainness of the doors of the Ajdabiyah mosque. However, 
the concept of adding emphasis to certain entrances to a mosque parallels Fatimid practice 
elsewhere, in both al-Mahdiya and in Cairo. 

If the Madinah Sultan mosque differs from the mosque at Ajdabiyah in respect to its 
doors, in other respects it shares a similar design. At Madinah Sultan the minaret, set at the 
north-west corner, had a solid square base on which an octagonal shaft once rested 
(Abdussaid 1967, 158). The design is identical to that which we have seen at Ajdabiyah 
and as already observed, it is a minaret form which was to reappear in Cairo under the 
Fatimids. An interesting suggestion has been offered by Fehervari to explain the greater 
thickness of the north-north-west wall of the mosque. He points to the parallel with the 
mosque at Zuwaylah, to the south-west, where the corresponding wall is also far thicker 
than the rest. In the mosque at Zuwaylah, this thick wall is explained by the fact that it 
carries a staircase along its summit to give access to the minaret. Fehervari proposes that a 
similar situation existed at Madinah Sultan, since the thicker wall there is adjacent to the 
minaret. 

Other parallels exist between the mosques of Madinah Sultan and Ajdabiyah. Like 
Ajdabiyah’s mosque, that at Madinah Sultan also has a disposition with an aisle running 
at right-angles towards the central mihrab: and the Madinah Sultan mosque also may have 
had a dome above the mihrab. The mihrab of the mosque was the focus of decoration, 
with a pavement in front of it of red and green bricks, and decorative plaster panels in the 
curved recess. Other decoration on stone came from the nave before the mihrab. How- 
ever, the prayer hall of the Madinah Sultan mosque differs from that at Ajdabiyah as well 
as from other earlier mosques in North Africa insofar as its colonnades ran parallel to the 
qibla wall. This arrangement is one that can be traced back to early Islamic times in Egypt 
and Syria. 

The decoration of the mosque of Madinah Sultan appears to have been quite luxurious. 
Abdussaid discovered a decorative plaster frame which he believed was intended to hold 
window-glass and Fehervari found more during his excavations. A number of fine inscrip- 
tions and carved panels in stone were found in the mosque. One group of Kufic inscrip- 
tions is believed to have come from the nave leading to the mihrab. Another group of five 
inscriptions in floriated Kufic was recovered from near the minaret, and they seem to have 
formed a decorative band around its shaft. The inscriptions recalled to Abdussaid the 
Fatimid inscriptions of al-Marj/Barqa and he suggests those at Madinah Sultan were also 
of Fatimid date. The stress on fine decorative inscriptions in this period in Libya may 
perhaps be a parallel to the use of inscriptions as a means of ornament in Aghlabid North 
Africa. 

A curiosity of the mosque at Madinah Sultan is a pair of recesses of differing sizes in the 
facade of the prayer hall. Abdussaid favoured the view that these were intended to contain 
water-jars, an opinion which he based on the discovery of a large earthenware vessel in 
one of them. This would have cooled water for the refreshment of those visiting the 
mosque. However, he acknowledges the fact that they are similar in form to mihrabs. 
Fehervari argues the matter differently. He suggests that one of the recesses is in fact an 
early mihrab of the mosque, and he speculates that it marks the spot where ‘Amr b. al-'As 
prayed. As the pair of niches was eventually arranged in the sanctuary facade of the: 
present mosque, they recall similar arrangements in other Fatimid mosques to which we 
have already referred, including the mosque of al-Mahdiya, (where there is a pair of 
niches), the mosque of al-Azhar (as it was in the mid-twelfth century AD, again with a pair 
of niches), and finally, the mosque of Ajdabiyah (where the niches have multiplied to six). 

The chronology of the mosque at Madinah Sultan is now clearer as a result of 
Fehervari’s work. He suggests that there was formerly a mosque on the site which was of 
smaller dimensions than the present one. This first mosque was built around a cistern 
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which pre-existed the mosque, although this entailed the alteration of the cistern to allow 
this. As we have seen, he believes one of the recesses in the sanctuary wall to belong to this 
early mosque. He expresses considerable caution as to its date, tentatively offering the 
hypothesis that it belonged to the period after the introduction of the curved mihrab in 
AD 709. On historical grounds, A. Hamdani suggests that the mosque goes back to the 
eighth century AD, although unfortunately this point has not been proven archaeo- 
logically. The mosque at Madinah Sultan was rebuilt, apparently after AD 952, by the 
Fatimid Caliph al-Mu'izz. Fehervari considers that the mosque was expanded at this time 
with a new qibla wall built for the enlarged building. The minaret was constructed, and 
decorative plaster and the limestone inscription are dated to the same period. Finally, he 
identifies a third stage of alterations of limited extent. These he dates to after the invasion 
by the Bani Hilal and the Bani Sulaym bedouin in the mid-eleventh century. 

The ceramics recovered at Madinah Sultan included polychrome splashwares which 
have been associated with a ninth-tenth century AD date. Fehervari regards them as 
evidence of activity at the site before the Fatimid period. A very limited number of so- 
called Fayyum wares are attributed by Fehervari to the very early Fatimid periods (c. AD 
950-early eleventh century). Polychrome wares under a clear lead glaze were found 
throughout the site, and Fehervari points to their ubiquity in other Libyan sites, as well as 
in Tunisia and Algeria. Riley adds that these polychrome wares are paralleled by wares 
found at Ajdabiyah. An interesting discovery in the mosque of Madinah Sultan is some 
green glaze which Fehervari has suggested may have been kiln waste. It is noteworthy that 
only a very small amount of Fatimid lustreware was found. 

Other dating evidence was provided by glass weights and a very few coins. The glass 
weights appear to have been of Fatimid date in view of their size and weight. One of the 
most important coins found by Fehervari was a silver dirham of al-Hakim (AD 
996-1021) which is a significant addition to the coin of al-Mutizz which Mustafa had 
found in 1965-1966. Both the evidence of coins and of ceramics suggest that the site 
flourished in the .earlier Fatimid period. On archaeological and historical grounds, 
Fehervari and Hamdani attribute the decline that set in to the fact that the Fatimids 
neglected North Africa once they had transferred to Cairo. Once they were based in 
Egypt, Ifriqiya diminished in their eyes and sites like Surt en route to the west were of 
decreasing significance. The later invasion by the Bani Hilal and the Bani Sulaym found a 
town already in decline. The bedouin attacks of AD 1051 completed a process of 
deterioration and Surt, like other Libyan sites, did not recover. 


Tripolitania 

Tripoli 

The walled city of Tripoli survived into modern times as one of the better preserved 
Islamic towns of North Africa, retaining its defensive walls, numerous old mosques, 
funduqs and houses. Few of the monuments were of great age, although certain mosques 
are said to stand on sites of early Islamic origin. As a commercial city Tripoli shares 
features with other Islamic towns on the Mediterranean coast. These connections reveal 
themselves in the many similarities with Islamic architecture in Tunisia and elsewhere in 
North Africa, Spain, Egypt and the Ottoman empire. However, compared with other areas 
of Libya, a very much less detailed record of Islamic antiquities has been published from 
Tripoli than for other areas. This lends all the greater importance to what has been 
recorded during the past 20 years. 

It is known that when ‘Amr b. al-‘As reached Tripoli in AD 643, he found the city 
defended by walls, part of which he subsequently destroyed (Warfelli 1976, 2-5). At the 
end of the Umayyad period it was found necessary to fortify Tripoli once again, but the 
only archaeological evidence of any early walls in Tripoli arises from investigations carried 
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out in 1964. One wall excavated measured 7.2 m thick and was built with stone and 
mortar. A second wall (6 m thick) was also found at a distance of about 13 m from the 
first. The town walls that have survived into modern times are very much more recent, 
however, having been built by the Ottomans: there is an inscription of 1567-1568 and 
another of 1581-1582 to date this work. Late restorations were carried out in 1837 by 
Yusuf al-Oarahmanli. : 

According to local belief, ‘Amr b. al-‘As founded a mosque in Tripoli, although doubt 
has been expressed about the truth of this (Warfelli 1976, 5-7, 11). The al-Naqah mosque 
is commonly associated with the name of ‘Amr. According to legend, this name derived 
from the she-camel (al-Naqah) which bore the tribute money sent by the people of Tripoli 
when they surrendered the city to ‘Amr. ‘Amr refused the money and spent it instead on 
the mosque. However, Warfelli has suggested that the origins of this mosque are very much 
later. The Fatimid Caliph al-Mutizz is said to have either visited the Naqah mosque or 
even to have built it as he was on his way to Cairo in AD 973. The name al-Nagah in this 
case is said to derive from the she-camel which carried the gold with which al-Mutizz paid 
for the pious project. 

In its present form, the Nagqah mosque reflects the numerous reconstructions which it 
has undergone. The date of many of these is entirely unknown although one inscription 
gives a date of 1610-1611. Today the mosque is an irregular building measuring 
44.24 mx 20.3 m at its greatest extent. It has re-used Roman capitals of varied design 
which support the roof of 42 individual brick domes. The reutilization of antique columns 
is widespread in North Africa and Spain, reflecting the amount of ancient building 
materials available in the early Islamic period. 

The other mosques of Tripoli date from the Ottoman period, judging by Warfelli’s 
account (1976, 8-13). One of the more prominent mosques of the old city is the mosque 
of Darghut, named after a Turkish governor who was in Tripoli from 1556-1557 until his 
death in 1563-1564. The building is a complex structure much of which was destroyed 
during World War II: it has since been restored. This building also includes a number of 
Roman columns. The minaret is in Ottoman style like others in Tripoli, reflecting the 
vigour of Turkish influence in the city in the sixteenth century. Next to the prayer hall in a 
separate chamber is the grave of Darghut Pasha. 

The most impressive mosque of Tripoli was founded by Ahmad Pasha al-Qarahmanli in 
1736-1737. It includes a prayer hall, a madrasa and tombs, and a minaret in Ottoman 
style (Warfelli 1976, 11-13). The mihrab with a horse-shoe arch and ablaq voussoirs 
draws on Andalusian models as do the blind lobed arches in carved plaster. The 
Qarahmanli mosque is decorated with polychrome tiles known as Qallaline after a suburb 
of Tunis where these tiles were manufactured from the end of the seventeenth century AD 
(Jones 1978, 4). The wall ceramics have formal repeated floral designs and cover the outer 
wall of the prayer hall. They also appear in another fine Tripoli building, the Qurgi 
Mosque, of the early nineteenth century. In the latter mosque, the polychrome ceramics 
cover the upper and lower galleries of the prayer hall, and include arch forms and 
architectural subjects, as well as stylized floral patterns. Qallaline and related tiles appear 
in large numbers in Tunisia and Algeria, but they are also known in Egypt. Their presence 
in Tripoli shows the degree to which the city shared in the fashions of Islamic art current in 
the main towns of the North African coast in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


Qasr al-Hammam 

Qasr al-Hammam is situated to the south of Leptis Magna, to the east of Tripoli. The Qasr 
is Roman or Byzantine in date but it was re-used in the Islamic period (Whitehouse 1972, 
19). It was used as a fortified building by a governor in the Islamic period in a manner that 
recalls the fortress at Ajdabiyah. However, the only Islamic addition was the salient porch 
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which is dated by an inscription written by one ‘Abd Allah in 473/1080. The result is 
reminiscent of the fortress at Ajdabiyah and the Aghlabid ribat at Susa in Tunisia. 


Ghirza 

Ghirza lies 250 km south-east of Tripoli. It was a rural settlement situated in the pre- 
desert, on a tributary of the Wadi Zamzam. Ghirza was recorded in detail and excavated 
by O. Brogan and D. J. Smith between 1953 and 1957, with the final publication of their 
work appearing in 1984. The site consists of 38 buildings scattered over the landscape 
with no town wall. These buildings vary in scale, the most impressive being described as 
castle-like. The site had its heyday in the Roman and the Byzantine period, but it appears 
to have declined after c. AD 500 when its temple was destroyed by fire and abandoned 
(Brogan and Smith, 1984, 232). 

A limited re-occupation occurred in the tenth-eleventh century when the Roman 
temple was reconstructed and given the appearance of a house ‘of Saharan aspect’ (Brogan 
and Smith 1984, 88-90). This reconstruction is dated by coin and ceramic evidence to the 
Fatimid period. Fatimid dirhams found at the site date between 311/923-924 and 
996-1020 (Brogan and Smith 1984, 274) while glazed ceramics were of the type found at 
the eleventh and twelfth century AD Qala of the Bani Hammad in Algeria. These have 
also been found at Madinah Sultan. A very interesting discovery was a dirham of Harun 
al-Rashid (AD 786-809), struck at Baghdad. The excavators suggest that it had been 
deliberately concealed in a room of the temple which was not repaired in the subsequent 
Islamic period reoccupation. 

Other interesting discoveries relating to the Islamic re-use of the site include a possible 
mihrab outlined in stones near building 31 and building 32 (the temple). This simple 
mosque, of a type found throughout the rural areas of the Islamic world, is tentatively 
dated to the later tenth-early eleventh century AD (Brogan and Smith 1984, 65, 90). 
Among the finds was a group of textiles, some indigenous and some imported cottons and 
Byzantine or Islamic damasks: these are all associated with the Islamic re-building at the 
site (Brogan and Smith 1984, 291-308). As to the character of the settlement in the 
Fatimid period, it is clear that the place had contact with other Islamic centres in North 
Africa, as well as with Egypt, in a manner reminiscent of the larger Islamic settlements 
recorded in Cyrenaica. The textiles, coins and ceramics suggest trade with more distant 
centres, but unfortunately insufficient evidence has been recorded to evaluate Ghirza as an 
agricultural settlement in this later period (Brogan and Smith 1984, 310). 


Jabal Nafusa 

A major concentration of ancient villages stands on the highlands of the Jabal Nafusa to 
the south-west of Tripoli. The area has tended in the past to be isolated from the surround- 
ing region, and it was a stronghold of Ibadism from early in the Islamic period. Numerous 
ancient sites seem to have been abandoned after fighting in the area in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries AD. 

A total of 29 mosques on the Jabal were recorded by J. W. Allan in the course of field- 
work in 1969, 1971 and 1973 (Allan 1973, 147-169). A few of the mosques are in towns 
and villages while others are in open country, far from settlements. These may have been 
places of religious visits, as Allan suggests. Other mosques were associated with the graves 
of holy men. They are built of stone and some include re-used Roman masonry. Few are 
dated. Although many share certain characteristics including a rather chaotic re-employ- 
ment of earlier materials, none adheres to a general style or form. Indeed, these mosques 
have a remarkable diversity of forms and designs. 

One of the largest mosques in the area is at Fursatta where Allan recorded a structure 
measuring 11.7 mx 12.7 m, with lateral entrances and arcades on piers and columns 
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running parallel to the gibla wall (Allan 1973, 149-151). Off-centre in the gibla wall was a 
curved mihrab recess. These mosques tend to favour this design of arcades running 
parallel to the gibla wall. In a number of other mosques in the Jabal Nafusa area there are 
also mihrabs in the form of deeply recessed curved niches although another quite 
commonly encountered mihrab type in the area is a deep, square recess. A number of the 
mosques are without minarets although the Old Mosque at Nalut has a curious tripod 
structure on the roof which appears to be a unique local minaret form: the mu’adhdhin 
would have stood beside it to give the prayer call. The Old Mosque at Nalut was rebuilt in 
1811, but there is no indication when it was originally built. It is also interesting inasmuch 
as it is one of several Jabal Naftsa mosques which are built underground (Catalogue 1976, 
46; Allan 1973, 149). A more conventional minaret appears at the Tiwitrawin mosque at 
Yefren (Allan 1973, 165). It has a tall square shaft of a type common in North Africa with 
a domed cap, and finials at each of its four corners. These are reminiscent of finials found 
on mosques and domestic architecture alike from North Africa through to Arabia. 

While few of the mosques can be dated, a number of them have reused Roman masonry 
and there was Roman pottery in their neighbourhood. Some of the mosques may stand on 
the sites of former churches. Certain mosques bear the current title of kKanisah (Ar. church) 
or taghiis (from ecclesia) (Allan 1973, 168-169). However, Allan points out that nothing 
can be determined about the relationship of these mosques to earlier churches on the same 
site without excavation. 

The largest mosque in the area surveyed by Allan was the mosque of Abū Ma'ruf at 
Sharwas (Allan 1973, 154; Lowick 1974, 14-19). Lowick also gives the name as Sharūs or 
Sarus. An oral tradition claims that the town had been the main centre of the Jabal Nafūsa 
in earlier times, but that it had been destroyed in fighting with the neighbouring town of 
Wight in about AD 1100. The Abu Matruf of the mosque’s name is associated with Abu 
Matruf Wiyar b. Jawad, a religious figure known to have been alive in AD 896-897. The 
mosque is unusual for the number of its inscriptions. There are a total of 16 in the 
building, and some seemed to Lowick to be on stones that may have been gravestones re- 
used as building materials, although he clearly was not convinced of this. Among the more 
interesting inscriptions is one which may be of Ibadi character, in which it is said ‘The 
Qur’an is our Imam,/and the Sunnah is our Path’ (Lowick 1974, 19). Lowick drew atten- 
tion to another inscription on an arch facing the mihrab. The inscription is Qur’anic (II, 
130) and it refers to all the major prophets shared by Islam, Judaism and Christianity. He 
suggested that this sura was selected for its oecumenical nature, perhaps to appeal to the 
mixed religious communities that inhabited the Jabal in earlier times. He notes that the 
Berbers had only given up Christianity for Ibadism after 739-740 and that Sharwas 
continued to have Jewish communities like other towns in the area. As to the date of the 
mosque, it may be from the second half of the tenth century up to twelfth century AD, in 
Lowick’s view. 


Zuwaylah 

One of the few Islamic antiquities yet investigated in southern Libya is the White 
Mosque at Old Zuwaylah. It was the burial place of a holy man, Sidi Muhammad, who had 
founded the mosque (Ziegert and Abdussalam 1973, 221-222). The mosque was rebuilt 
at some point, employing old foundations: the fact that the orientation of the old founda- 
tions was not towards the qibla suggests to Ziegert and Abdussalam that the original 
building was of pre-Islamic origin. 

At one corner of the mosque is the base of a great square minaret. This was apparently 
approached by a staircase running along the summit of the neighbouring, very thick enclo- 
sure wall of the mosque’s courtyard. Fehervari’s suggestion that a similar arrangement 
existed in the mosque of Madinah Sultan has been noted above. 
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Future Needs 

Other aspects of the Islamic archaeology of Libya have only been touched on during the 
past two decades. There has been some comment on the traditional or vernacular 
architecture of Libya, although very little has been published. In the Jabal Naftisa there are 
numerous buildings apart from mosques which have been noted, but not properly 
published, including the remarkable fortified communal grain stores (Catalogue 1976, 
40-43; Hutt 1977, 56). Other parts of the country also have an interesting local architec- 
tural tradition: that of Ghadamis has been discussed by J. Martin Evans (Martin Evans 
1976, 31-40) but it is unfortunate that little else has been published thereafter. This is all 
the more so when it appears that traditional settlements have undergone rapid change, 
often without buildings being recorded (Kezeiri 1985, 85-94). There is therefore a need 
for more study of this aspect of Libya’s heritage. 

The numerous domed tombs of holy men found in various parts of Libya are a diverse 
architectural form which has been entirely neglected to date. Neither a typology nor a 
chronological study of these Islamic tombs has been attempted, it appears. As early as 
1971-1972, Hutt made a map of Islamic sites in Libya and even today, a number of those 
have not been investigated, or if they have, the results have not been published. An area 
particularly deserving of attention is the south which is very little known in the Islamic 
period, although the routes that traverse the region have been extremely important to 
Islam in north and Saharan Africa. Another matter deserving study is the issue of 
agriculture in the Islamic period. Investigations in central Tripolitania have begun to 
examine ancient Islamic agricultural regimes as well as those of earlier times (Barker and 
Jones 1982, 7-8): it is to be hoped that the subject of the agricultural base of Islamic 
period settlement will be studied further in other regions. The amount of research over the 
past two decades has been impressive: it is to be hoped that further study in the next 
twenty years can at least match this progress and deal with some of the outstanding areas 
for research on Islamic Libya and its archaeology. 
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